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A SURVEY OF THE ACADEMIC AND PROFES- 
SIONAL PREPARATION OF THE CRITIC OR: 
SUPERVISOR OF STUDENT TEACHING IN 
THE FIELD OF GEOGRAPHY 


To: University and College Administrators, Deans of Colleges of Education, Principals 
of Laboratory Schools and Directors of Teacher Training in State Teachers Col- 
leges, State Colleges and Normal Schools. 

From: The Committee on Standards of Certification of the National Council of 

Geography Teachers. 

OUTLINE 

I. FOREWORD 


1. The importance and responsibilities of the supervisor of student teaching. 
2. The academic and professional training required in supervisory work. 
3. The importance of geography as a subject matter field in our modern society. 
Il. THE SURVEY 
1. History, purpose and objectives of the survey. 
2. The importance and need of the survey. 
3. The questionnaire and specific data sought. 
III. SOURCE OF DATA USED IN THE SURVEY 
IV. ANALYSIS OF RESULTS OF THE SURVEY 
1. Type of school making reports. 


2. Grade level of instruction of supervisors. 


. Teaching geographic concepts, understandings and skills in various grade levels. 

. Geography as related to social studies. 

. Relationships between instructors in geography in college departments and super- 
visors of student teaching in laboratory schools. 


6. Academic and professional training of the critic or supervisor in the field of 
geography. 


Gr te Co 


- 


7. Geography courses taken by supervisors in their undergraduate and graduate 
training. 


8. Suggested minimum academic requirements for supervisors in the field of 
geography. 


V. SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
VI. CO-OPERATION—A REQUISITE IN RESEARCH 
FoREWORD 


No one on the staff of our teacher training institutions needs to 
have such thoro knowledge in so many and varied fields as the 
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supervisor’ of student teaching. Her responsibilities are important, 
for it is under the guidance of the supervisor that one most fre- 
quently witnesses the metamorphosis of the student into a teacher, 
the conversion of the inchoate man and woman into a capable com- 
petent teacher. Among her many duties as she proceeds with the 
task are: 
1. The initiation of the student teacher into everyday school routine and classroom 
management. 

2. The direction of the student teacher’s attention to the practical application of 
the principles of child growth and development. 

3. The creation of satisfactory teacher-pupil relationships. 

4. The guidance of the student teacher in producing within the schoolroom the 
proper social environment in which good teaching thrives. 

5. The aiding of the student teacher in developing those techniques and skills in 
the selection and presentation of subject matter at a particular grade level, 
whereby teaching becomes effective. 

6. The promotion in both student-teacher and student-taught those principles of 


democracy which will not only function in the child-world, but which will carry 
over into adult society. 


Kach of these duties requires experience, wisdom, understand- 
ing, and preparation in many areas of knowledge, child psychology, 
sociology, administration, supervision, guidance, counselling, class- 
room management, along with the mastery of concepts, understand- 
ings and skills inherent in subject matter fields. 

One of the subject matter fields, important today as never be- 
fore, is the field of geography. At all levels of instruction the con- 
cepts which the study of geography has to contribute to an under- 
standing of modern social, economic, and political problems in 
one’s own immediate environment, in the nation, and at the inter- 
national level, can not be overlooked. To do so would be to deny 
the student an insight into city, state, and world affairs with which 
he will be forced to deal in his adult life. Schools of the present day 
cannot afford to graduate students who do not have the geographic 
insights and skills necessary to deal with current problems. This 
fact is coming to be recognized more and more by school adminis- 
trators, supervisors, and classroom teachers. Because of this de- 
velopment the question might well be asked: Are supervisors of 
student teachers adequately prepared to aid student teachers in 
developing those techniques and skills necessary in the selection 

'The terms “critic or supervisor” are used interchangeably and refer to the indi- 


vidual who directs the practice or “cadet” teacher as he makes out his lesson plans and 
actually supervises the student or cadet teacher. 
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and preparation of geographic understandings and concepts to be 
presented at various grade levels? 


THE SuRVEY 

In 1949 the National Council of Geography Teachers appointed a 
Committee on Standards of Certification to discover the compe- 
tency of supervisors to deal with the development of geographic 
understandings and concepts. This committee has directed its ef- 
forts during the past two years to a survey of the academic and 
professional training of the supervisors of student teachers, who 
have the responsibility of developing geographic concepts and un- 
derstandings. This survey set out to discover the answer to such 
questions as: What has been the preparation of the supervisor in 
the field of geography? To what degree has her academic training 
prepared her to think geographically? Has she been well grounded 
in the concepts, understandings and skills necessary as tools in the 
process of thinking about social, economic and political affairs? 
What specific courses should be set up as minimum requirements? 
These are among the many questions the committee raised as it 
began its study. 

At this point it may very well be asked why such a survey is 
important. Two reasons, the committee believes, justify the sur- 
vey. In the first place, most college instructors are fully aware of 
the fact that the student teacher, as he begins his teaching, is most 
inadequately prepared in the subject matter of geography.’ This 
limited and fragmentary knowledge of the average college student 
was highlighted recently by the New York Times Geography Sur- 
vey, which indicated that ‘‘less than 5 per cent of our college stu- 
dents enroll in even one geography course,’’ altho 77 per cent of 
our colleges offer geography courses. In some of our teacher train- 
ing institutions students can graduate without being required to 
take a course in geography. It is evident, therefore, from these 
findings that the task of preparing the well trained teacher for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools rests heavily, not only on the college 
instructor, but on the supervisor of the student teacher. She must 
help the student select and present findings in a field of study in 
which he is ill prepared. Needless to add, the supervisor must, 
therefore, be well prepared in this particular field. 


* Professional Paper No. 6 and Professional Paper No. 7, prepared by the Committee 


on Standards of Certification, were published in 1943 and 1946 by the National Council 
of Geography Teachers. 
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In the second place, administrators, educators, and deans ap- 
pear to be in full agreement that a knowledge of geography is es- 
sential in the training of young people for world citizenship. Thus, 
student teachers must be prepared to handle modern geographic 
concepts at both the elementary and secondary levels. Of all fields 
of learning supervisors cannot afford to be ignorant of the concepts 
of geography. Consequently, it is important to discover to what 
extent these builders of future teachers are capable of handling this 
very important assignment. 

To secure the information needed, the committee prepared a 
questionnaire asking for specific data on the following points: 

1. The type of school in which the supervisor worked, State or City Teachers Col- 


leges or Colleges of Education in State Universities. 
2. The level of instruction of the supervisor. 


3. The inclusion of the teaching of geographic concepts, understandings and skills 
in the curricula. 


4. The grade placement of the development of these geographic tools, techniques 
and skills. 


5. The nature of the class in which the concepts, understandings and skills are 
developed, geography, social studies or as incidental learnings in the general 
education program. 

6. The relation between the instructor in geography in college departments and 
supervisors in laboratory schools. 

7. The subject matter fields which the supervisor used as major and minor fields 

of study at both the undergraduate and graduate levels. 


8. The specific courses in geography included in the undergraduate and graduate 
training of the supervisor. 

9. A list of academic courses in the field of geography proposed and recommended 
as minimum requirements in the training of teachers who supervise the teaching 
of geography in various grade levels. 


Sources oF Data 


A letter asking for co-operation in the survey, thus outlined, 
and copies of the questionnaire were addressed to Deans of Col- 
leges of Education in all State Universities and to Principals of 
Laboratory Schools of Normal Schools, State Teachers Colleges 
or State Colleges as many of our teacher training institutions are 
now designated. A stamped addressed envelope was enclosed. 

The schools selected for the survey were those listed in the Edu- 
cational Directory for Higher Education, Part 3, published by the 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Education. Schools eliminated 
from the survey were denominational colleges, professional, tech- 
nological and private schools and junior colleges. A total of 214 
schools were selected for the survey. Every state was represented. 

Enclosed in the envelopes sent out were approximately 1000 
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Fic. 1. Academic and professional preparation of supervisors of student teaching 
in the field of geography (Survey 1949-51). The numerator is the number of schools 
receiving questionnaires. The denominator is ge number of replies received. The 
shaded areas indicate states from which better than 50 per cent returns were received. 


questionnaire sheets, one for each supervisor in grades 4 to 12. 
Only four questionnaires were included when it was evident that 
teachers were trained chiefly for the secondary schools. Naturally, 
the committee did not expect a 100 per cent response. 

Many schools returned the questionnaires with a letter stating 
that geography was not included in their curricula, consequently 
they had no supervisor; others stated they had supervisors in the 
field of social studies but none in geography. Some just returned 
the questionnaires, unanswered and with no comments. Other 
schools ignored completely the correspondence. Many of the re- 
turned questionnaires had to be discarded for various reasons. At 
the final count it appeared that 252 were usable and were selected 
as a basis for the survey. At the outset, the percentage of returns 
may appear to be small but it was the opinion of the committee that 
the number was sufficient to give an adequate picture of the situa- 
tion and a larger number would not alter the findings materially. 


ANALYSIS OF RESULTS OF THE SURVEY 


On the accompanying map the numerator of the fraction repre- 
sents the number of schools receiving the questionnaire, while the 
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denominator is the number of schools reporting. The shaded areas 
indicate the states from which better than 50 per cent returns were 
received. The map affords an interesting geographic study. 

For the sake of the record it might be stated that the largest 
number of returns came from State Teachers Colleges. While this 
fact is not surprising or particularly significant as far as the real 
problem of the survey is concerned, nevertheless it bears out the 
fact that the burden of training teachers of geography for our 
schools is being carried by State Teachers Colleges. 


TABLE I. Types oF ScHOOoLS MAKING REpPortTS 


SO aaa AN NI 55g ecg corn nha gab 9 awe wdc ue ec a torlor wd head ew Wi aac ueLg EE 220 
Calicses of Maacation m State Universities... ccccc cc cccccs ceccccsvesscseeesease 28 
ee TENN os cregr craves erm etieen ee Rea elacsnaubl on islarereie oh Om mene elena ne heln rae 4 

252 


Moreover, as a further item of interest, the grade level of in- 
struction of the supervisor is here given. By breaking the level of 
instruction into four groups, Lower (grades 1-3), Intermediate 
(grades 4-6), Junior high school (grades 7-9), and Senior high 
school (grades 10-12) it was possible to obtain the grade placement 
of the supervisors contributing to the report. The results are sum- 
marized in Table II. It will be noted that in some cases the teacher 
supervises at one level only and in others at one or more grade 


levels. 
Tase II. Grape Levet or INSTRUCTION OF SUPERVISOR 


DUN 8g oc occa ea chet 3 Src ts Sec aan OCa a Aa ear ohare tot Seley SiR SUES 100 
NT IN oo oan cab octseneney ivdraniioiel levator ee bot eeel a a a none one 47 
i I UE HOIIOE oo. o5 -c:c.2.456 is wa aint mania lei earr anne eee eee neeaee 29 
I alae lS ial ad, aches en Sy hath be EA ORR eae 21 
5. Lower, Intermediate, Junior high school | ......5..0. 0c. cc ccis ce ccecescecceses 16 
EEE OE RE LOO RIEL RE TE TE CETTE 14 
7. Lower, Intermediate, Junior and Senior high schools ..................00000: 7 
ae rN REE 5 tan eee iss aioe at rs Gl Sr ere Fok, ONG co Ui Guth bial/ Sy RATING Wladaagst oe ee 6 
9. Intermediate grades, Junior high school .... ..........ccccccccccccccccccccces 6 
Fal oo I ARS ERs ERS lie 7k ee re eee etre tt eter eee oe, ee ne 6 
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No attempt is being made to interpret the table except to suggest 
that in the case of the teacher working in one grade only it is quite 
likely she supervises all subject-matter courses in that grade, in- 
eluding geography. On the other hand, where the teacher works at 
several grade levels she will most likely supervise the one subject 
of geography. It is encouraging to note the number of supervisors 
in the field of geography in the junior and senior high schools. 

In answer to the question: ‘‘Are geographic concepts, under- 
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Tasie III. TEACHING GreoGRAPHIC Concerts, UNDERSTANDINGS AND SKILLS AT 
Various Grape LEVELS 
iy, NE DUC MEIER 525-8 5.05 A sacred Caio ners Sis audrey ae SIRO AS cM aeRO 68 
b. Junior high school 
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252 


standings, and skills developed in the grade you supervise?’’ it is 
quite clear that attempts are made to develop these basic learnings. 
From the tabulation of the results it was discovered that 235 schools 
or 98 per cent of the total answered emphatically in the affirmative. 
Only four indicated they were not. 

It is, indeed, encouraging, that these basic principles and skills 
are receiving attention in so large a proportion of our schools. 
To be sure, we have no way of knowing how much time is being 
given to their development, how thoro is the instruction, or what 
use is being made of these geographic tools in developing geo- 
graphic thinking. Nevertheless it is heartening to find that they 
are not being neglected. If the critic or supervisor of student teach- 
ing is trained to think geographically, we can be confident that 
good teaching will be effected. 

In Table III the grade placement of the teaching of geographic 
concepts, understandings and skills is given. A glance at the table 
will carry the proof of the fact, long recognized, that most of the 
teaching of geography is accomplished in the intermediate and 
junior high schools, and that such knowledge is all but neglected in 
the senior high schools. 

If, however, as the results indicate, these concepts, under- 
standings, and skills are really effectively taught at the inter- 
mediate and junior high school levels, with no breaks in the con- 
tinuity of study, by the time the student reaches the senior high 
school he should be equipped with those techniques and basic truths, 
and should be able to use them in interpreting world, economic and 
political problems, providing, of course, he be directed in his think- 
ing by a teacher trained in geography. A more ideal situation will 
be reached when students in our secondary schools have an oppor- 
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tunity to have geographic instruction thru the four years of their 
high school course.*® 

An attempt to discover whether the concepts, understandings 
and skills are taught as a part of the subject-matter of geography, 
as a part of the integrated social studies or as just incidental learn- 
ings in the general education processes, is summarized in Table IV. 


Tas_e LV. GeocRAPHY AS RELATED TO THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
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It is difficult to evaluate properly this table without more spe- 
cifie knowledge on a number of points. If, as the table clearly in- 
dicates, most of the geographic tools are taught as a part of the 
integrated social studies, the question naturally arises as to the 
ability of the teacher to think geographically. Is she trained in 
modern concepts, or does geography for her consist of locating a 
few places on a map and occasionally speaking of the weather and 
climate or the terrain? 

If geography, as one of the social studies, as indeed it is, re- 
ceives specific attention as a distinct point of view, then the results 
are encouraging. If it is considered as ‘‘merged’’ or merely inci- 
dental in the teaching of history, then the results are less positive. 

In view of the fact that most of our supervisors of student 
teaching state, as will be seen later, that their undergraduate and 
graduate academic majors and minors have been in fields other 
than geography one might raise a question as to the emphasis 
geography receives. More research and detailed study of this prob- 
lem should be made before evaluating this aspect of the survey. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN INSTRUCTORS IN GEOGRAPHY IN COLLEGE 
DEPARTMENTS AND SUPERVISORS OF STUDENT TEACHING 
IN LABORATORY SCHOOLS 


The problems arising out of the relations between the college 


* For a six-year program of geography in the junior and senior high schools refer 
to Course of Study in Geography for Secondary Schools: A Progress Report, Bulletin 
412, 1951, published by the Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
56-285. 
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departments of geography and the laboratory schools, between 
geographers and supervisors, are familiar to everyone. In most of 
our schools these relations have not been satisfactorily worked out. 

In answer to the question: ‘‘Does the supervisor of student 
teaching, teach any classes in geography at the college level?’’ we 
find in Table V that out of 252 returns 228 say no. 


TABLE V. Do Supervisors TEACH AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL? 


IMD 5 Sse yaad SaaS va 15 5 ese oan ssc a aN GsR la RSDRSST GU selon Seirus UTS eae EE ET 228 
I acai ak es saa RGR EH Na oS TT NTE EL EE EE 16 
MMMM «ics cicsrop ke Shava PS NORGE chi ial Ga Vor OLA ODE LAO Oe 5 
0 See eo a ee eee ee Ee OEE IRS Tiere ear te Rr nee ar nL cree es 3 

252 


In colleges where the supervisor does teach at the college level 
the courses are the so-called method courses, workshop courses and 
a few listed subject-matter courses. Only nine teachers listed geog- 
raphy as one of the courses taught at the college level. 

The practice of assigning the supervisors to teach the college 
courses is excellent for a number of reasons. 

Does the teacher of geography at the college level supervise in 
any way the student teacher in the laboratory school? The results 
of the survey summarized in Table VI show that few college geog- 
raphers evince any interest in supervising the student teacher. In 
view of this seeming lack of interest perhaps the college instructor 
is missing an opportunity to be of real service in the task of devel- 
oping teachers of geography. This is an old problem and one which 
has to be handled with finesse. In many cases the critic does not 
welcome co-operation and then too, the college instructor is often 
not interested in the task. If college instructors and supervisors 
are intelligent mature people it seems that they should be able to 


work harmoniously on this problem of directing the training of the 
student teachers. 


TasB.e VI. Do CoL_itece TEACHERS SUPERVISE STUDENT TEACHING? 


|: ER nee eee ee ey RE ee eT eM re tee een a eR Aten a tenet sree yon 158 
EY IED v-n.0 + dine 400 5dhae keen neaabowsatiensweseweeessanmaenbeneeneen 44 
MOM cas Selo Sv wae Vas ch ico sv SSE GG ca RTb WEG LRN GU SUSAN TS SERIO AEE CLE eI 16 
Me er ee ee ei en eer Ene Mer eens ee er In aren Rees eee Are eerne ee aes 34 

252 


The nature of the help given by the college instructor to the 
supervisor can be ascertained by a few quotations from the ques- 
tionnaires as follows: ‘‘Occasionally in elementary, regularly in 
secondary ;’’ ‘‘Only as a consultant,’’ ‘‘Never,’’ ‘‘Seldom,’’ ‘*On 
invitation,’’ ‘‘Have given some helpful suggestions,’’ ‘*Gives help 
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when asked by students,’’ ‘‘ Acts as consultant,’’ ‘‘In practical dis- 
cussion,’’ ‘‘ Visits suggested,’’ ‘‘We suggest visits,’’ ‘‘ Hasn’t this 
year.”’ 


ACADEMIC AND PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF THE CRITIC OR 
SUPERVISOR IN THE FIELD OF GEOGRAPHY 

The major objective of this thesis was to make a study of the 
academic and professional training of the critic or supervisor in 
the field of geography. The answers to the question are revealed 
in the tables that follow. The results are most interesting, tho 
somewhat disturbing. A careful examination of the academic fields 
in which supervisors have majored or minored in their training, 
highlights a problem facing the professional geographers. 

The situation calls for vigorous action. It is evident that we 
must work for the inclusion of geography courses in education 
majors. The English and history fields have been more successful 
than have we in the field of geography. 


Tascte VII. UNpbeRGRADUATE TRAINING 


Major Minor 
Professional Courses: Professional Courses: 
Elementary Education .............. I i i a ee 13 
IIE oe ae a. scanty bn enchants Me AIR 255. Seco oa dha cesin aw sas 4 
ON na ahaha is ie Tele Saeko Gece 3 Supervision of Elementary Education 1 
Primary Bducation ...<.. 2.6260 6eee.0s 3 Secondary Education................. 1 
Music Baucation ...... 2. sscses cesses 2 Guidance and Counseling ............ 1 
Administration-Supervision ........... 1 
Business Administration .............. 1 
Academic Subject Matter: Academic Subject Matter: 
| IEA ace ee 2 On ere ee oR OS ae ee ee ee eee 43 
oie d a Sip x iba eae unhineel Fr ene 32 
a a re RR MPMMU IN oes ol axles oavalevaialgie Neoiclelel ena 21 
MII, 55st y, Sls Sialetra ial enantio ER eer eam erorny es 15 
eee sacra shantnneeek neal eee ic VUE Ss Oe es 12 
MUU shi cnaseaicitha's- Sia eater eeeteasierees ME NEI css, tacasents dene spk sickens 12 
INN 3 erosln thin ss rascal Ss teil ade ROO 2 WPerein UWanguaie ...... osccscscawccs 11 
OL ee emer eee ee eres ORES SE RS Acree ee oe 8 0 Pa 4 
ME Cecile swiacsueysiersianayer ste seeconeteceorene NN oo on Aor tarrs 5 hi Paravcdeevaliaeietode 4 
Physical Science ...........2s000 re ee 3 
MM SI ah ial ie Onis be ei hd, ale agile IRS oS ees a yrs cncal. atone eokonts 3 
NR oer orarshcalc ch tates Muro ahid ati oleh satan R “PON Science oe 6 o.oo emis wcer 3 
rr rn 1 WPhysieal Education ~...0..06.0... 2 
iin cunentnnahaeewameiane ee PETC eTTe 2 
Political Science «.....0s0cc se ceseecaces Dy NNN ors fot cnc ahigetceenipseaen 2 
NN oo eh Svs scn arcane sioacantme eer 2 
lL eee re eee ee 2 
a eer ron ete eer 1 
NEON MU MIERNS 5c ira Gshccratnrestcnn aie evaumcin cers 1 
Ere ere citi 1 
NON ic a iscsi ideo: aIROIa oN Oe VE NE oe ccrcrncitinacancioweaenss 1 
IO) SENWOL: 5025 Sabin dR eeeion We © AUN CIOICE yikes. cia dat ea eies wiciecens 1 
J | rr RENO reac 5.550 ais ard Snow suclaremarareceen 1 
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Tasie VIII. Grapuate TRAINING 


Major Minor 
Professional Courses: Professional Courses: 
ie oe Cha ecieay cane ele ERE E Cree eer ee aer 20 
I i. aise dela iaec gue nba eens — fe res ene 12 
Education Administration ............ BG «= BUBETVIBIGN, neo. ni cosicwesesceccees 4 
EE Siteil eae uichenesoueeaens a —_isdCitiéié‘(“ RGEESISESCENEDU CUES EDIE NESE ET 6 
General Curriculum ................. 3 Educational Psychology .............. 5 
Educational Psychology .............. i aera eeee 5 
ee 1 Audio Visual Education .............. 1 
ere aes nahin enw GARGS 1 
History of Education ................. 1 
Business Administration .............. 1 
Academic Subject Matter: Academic Subject Matter: 
OOMEE BOMGICS onic 6c csieciieeaesteewss WO: Hecial BUGIS ..... .. ose sccseceeteuuwse 21 
LT) RAR nce re eres heer apenas a ee ee eee eee 18 
ee eet en eee ce I aise 6,5) Sissi ese a Sini ers Sistemi von 13 
GEESE rere espero BD MORON sn ceckadicsasae skews newman 6 
DE eo a dae aera ne ae Rr reve 4 
ON rn roe nee D | cos scckey sbksneinaken names 2 
MME oo os Scat. P ncn fevtay pe ISIC 2 (BaPtA BCIERC! .oi..cs cece cccesceeevens 1 
I 60S eon aneuee nakenasu Bi | TN i as cnc arate ere cercincann tors 1 
MM eyo eee ate See re eves 1 Related Pields . .......icccvesceecceees 1 
BY dacd wacSvin pub das Qeangaseanawe DCE Sbicedakwsakewikankea semen 1 
a ere 1 
WHROr, NO ANSWEr ... «oc cccccseecsee I IN SEES arcsas atia bans dear eranton 1 
GUAR cara oc,cra elas b x, sca aver ooo hererarstae EE ee een rer enor 1 
Major, nO Q@NSWEr ..........c0ccccees 1 Political Science .................006- 1 


The supervisor offers ample preparation in the professional 
and educational field. But can these supervisors with special train- 
ing in English, history, and social studies develop teachers for our 
elementary schools who can handle geographic concepts? Only 
eight out of 252 admit having a major and 12 a minor in geography. 

A vigorous campaign should be initiated to get our state officers 
and departments of education to require geography courses in the 
preparation of teachers for supervisory positions. 

As is clearly indicated in Tables VII and VIII, the professional 
training at both undergraduate and graduate levels presents well 
balanced training including education, psychology, administration, 
supervision and curriculum courses. 


GEOGRAPHY CouRSEs TAKEN BY SUPERVISORS IN THEIR 
UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE TRAINING 


In Table 1X the geography courses taken by supervisors in their 
undergraduate training is summarized and presented in a more or 
less familiar picture. 

Most of the supervisors have had courses in Klements of Geog- 
raphy either under that name, or under the heading, Human Geog- 
raphy or Principles of Geography. Then, in the following order 
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Tas_e 1X. GeocraPHY Courses TAKEN BY SUPERVISORS 


Elements of Geography (Human Geography, Principles of Geography) 
UNE PII Stati aa tal aie Gon lal cud Salis s\ & HOST E SID Mead alr uO BIE oa AIST 73 
Continental (Regional Studies) 

North America and United States 


Sak ly chiara af ea aa zee Sah oar sida RG, never eae 83 

UN NUN SOS Fee ae Sh Oi wd fy nd da Shaler ce SelsKonaleeh Saw sto eee en Ge OT 37 
DT Titeehs ci htecshnnnavtankaneinnls habnensataapeueebas whe pea aue tas aee 42 
1 RANE. Seeger eT eT Aha are 25 
RM RRO REI Fn 8 aR Aa hha dy ola hd nals Si Ol cer Mine daerstacase eee aR eee 9 
Re 2s hat ai fa ral Mau uh Wins canons Suipcqusanscerinior DINARS EeriG OAC oT AE TO 2 
ESS ee eee en ne ee EE re Ee a 1 
MTN eo 00a tt Hh Sy Se io aha a Silo Slav ali pis lag OTE BIDS COLOR DNA 19 
coe A ee er ee ds tert a eS eR ki 1 er hata era Dacula Oe Oe weaarea sha an Ree 35 

ir asia PUNTA ER UTEIN WO ANGNMN D555 csc cha: ou gg on ab SI 06:5 Sid Son AR SUR RGR DIE PDISERNE odo 60 
Meteorology (Climatology and Weather and Climate) .............. 0c cece ee ee eee 23 
NUN NP NNN hs Fora ape ese oa sed gay te vot sidan IS Rtar nce Hs Acie etch TO GRE ate IO OTRS A E 20 
a a 0 oc nlc Bnd Se ts van/Shw Wace DoS Gea sear Si eau GH SI OR Ref Oe 11 
eR ON RINN 5  Soc wo I ou Roy ec guile Pe Ra sear Sy A sa eld OPS NOEs RI Nia aR ot 9 
NN oo Sc 25 lc Sen Sa abr bl Sia ose aki fawcon a oe GN atateatlgF een oeribesheay note eA 7 
NNT ra sd Sali 90S tie SU orp Dive Bris GV Si wlaOTS aT STG EHO ADTs SRO 3 
UT hl cat ened ai gas Assia Spee nics HD HME LI NOE DO 2 
PMU NU rn arte great SOR sewrs Sw Seb SEIS Ri DOES ASIN Ow Me dares 2 


they have taken courses in North America, Economie Geography, 
Physiography (Geology), Europe, South America, World Geog- 
raphy, Asia, and Conservation, most frequently. While these 
courses are currently included in our college curricula are we as 
professional geographers prepared to state that they provide the 
type of training the supervisor needs in the task she is called upon 
to perform? The committee agrees that this problem requires some 
serious study. Some interesting facts for comparative purposes 
may be obtained by a study of Tables LX and X. 

At the graduate level the courses taken do not lend themselves 
to any special grouping as in the ‘case of the undergraduate courses. 
A total of 82 different courses were submitted as graduate courses. 


RECOMMENDATIONS BY SUPERVISORS OF ACADEMIC COURSES IN 
GEOGRAPHY AS MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR TRAINING OF 
SUPERVISORS OF STUDENT TEACHING 


One aspect of the survey which seems particularly significant 
deals with this problem of minimum requirements in the field of 
geography. The supervisors recognizing the need for such training 
have listed a total of some 60 different courses. Obviously many of 
the courses listed reflect the offering in the schools from which they 
were graduated. A brief summary of the suggestions follows in 
Table X. The list is valuable in that it shows the kind of courses 
supervisors have found most helpful. 

It is abundantly clear that all feel that Elements or Principles 
of Geography are valuable as it heads the list. Other courses most 
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frequently mentioned are Economic Geography, World Geography, 
with Continental and Regional Courses. Note also that Conserva- 


tion is frequently recommended. 


Since most of the teaching of geography is concentrated in the 
intermediate and junior and senior high schools these grade levels 
are considered in the following table. 


Taste X. Courses RECOMMENDED BY IN-SERVICE SUPERVISORS 


Intermediate Grades 


Principles of Geography ............... 58 
Economic Geography ................ 30 
Wri GeOgrapAy .....0.0...0.0cccceecnsees 28 
eee e rer 24 
PU NOON figs 5 swears aig arersieeieeimioterel 22 
Geography of United States ........... 21 
COB AORUREIOD, 2. 56oinis sscvecserersiginaaise weesialene 13 
BGG AMIETICD, 6 once cco occiccsecntoses 13 
PIII a Se 5s sts GOS GED ELSIE ORI ROE SIS CRIS 13 
Regional Geography ...........sssee0- 12 
SHUNNGD TNOBIOO soo. 5.5 Giorsinis'css'ocmnwmecouiens 10 
Physical ‘Geoerapny q.....0..000000c0cessees 8 
Feuman GeGarapny ...0....5.0ccs.ceseee 8 
BRUNE OIRO osc oio. co ereisiitiniclecsarneremrerare Yi 
Junior High School 
Elements of Geography ............... 34 
Kconomic Geography ................- 26 
WN GI so ovcciccscecscovseenes 20 
Pao aco su viraralal corte nevat Ses 19 
I 8 ccc caieanmanasaadee dwar 15 
Regional Geography .................. 12 
RIOUSCR AETOCRICA: 5. o:6:3-0.eracors note nua-winie-rereersiere 11 
fn ee ee eee 11 
Geography of United States ........... 11 
CORB CRUMUIO ia. ciseis wccnessrnaringon GeieGee 10 
CII. ics soos aieies erindaninaronien 10 
RE icgide cand voeeerrneecuenl 10 
Noa vars sien a arenes eee 10 
Bene TURIN on oc ccc cscsecsees 8 
Physical Geography .......6000ce00008 8 
Political Geographny «0... ..0eseeresee 7 
WU OLIOES 5.5.5. 5.5.9.5 5c Wale einrvnrewees 5 
FE CCIE 2,0 cscs ncei'sao oioiercrelgia tw wiaresasiee 4 
Crtrent, PRODIGIIS: ....:6:006.6si00 600 c0es cee 4 
Historical Geography ..........60..s002 3 
General Geography .........0.csec008 3 
EE cbaiiantariedantteitweneeivanal 37 


General Course in Geography ........ 6 
SOCIAL BUUGIES ..cc ccc ccc eves scewees 5 
EE alc ciukan cnmamaikemenninews 5 
Political Geography .................. 4 
Oe ae Dae 4 
Map and Field Work ................. 4 
So Pee 3 
oS] 6§ | re re 3 
Eastern Hemisphere ...............-- 3 
Pn cei ana eandawmuamewls 3 
Geography and History ............... 3 
History of Civilization .............. 3 
MIB 55.8 i roacios mateo eaee eG 30 
Senior High School 
Economic Geography ................- 29 
Elements of Geography ............. 19 
World Geography ............eeeeeee- 16 
RM rn) 505) cree cieres Casha anes sree ron Tonai etd 15 
OUCH AINGTICD. ..o65.5.00:0:0:0-0:0:50 00s 80 vee 12 
Political Geography ...............000- 12 
MEN erases Feieoroke is ois 8 Saw iw re a Su OREOR A 10 
GRU MINOR, 0s sicieviacdncetenweseweers 10 
CCGHERNUOUIONE. gids. 05 c:icissccaicmnssisney 9 
Reco a4 areca cteiais 1o ears ee eID ONRIAIG 8 
Regional Geography ................. 7 
Physical Geography ................00- 6 
IERCE BES 6.55. 4is 4.54.0 dees soamamisiare 6 
I oi Sais taewiare Rotacaster 5 
ONO E PTO TTT 5 
unian GeGsranny’ ...6.000.00.600.00 0000008 4 
CURPONE PEODICENG 6.5.66: 6:0:0:0:0:0:00-s e:00:ei0ce 4 
MIRREN oor crave aug nevaie)s versie! ofereils evaieiSia ei 4 
Weather and Climate ............000ss000000 4 
NE cg bceie eran enamine 3 
PRAM ona ise :e: ayagornsiscoisie Aisiooretesneing ssle% 3 
Historical Geography ..............006% 3 
OU soko eis civics Salo ilasiewae 30 


SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


As stated in the title of this study the main purpose of this re- 
search project was to discover the academic and professional prep- 
aration of the critic or supervisor in the field of geography. 


Whereas, as a result of the investigation it has been discovered 


that: 
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1. The grade level of instruction of most of the supervisors con- 
tributing to this report was in the intermediate and junior high 
school grades. 

Most of the geographic concepts, understandings and skills are 

taught and developed in these grades. 

3. Most of these skills are taught in the integrated social studies 
program. 

4. In most of the reporting schools, there is little co-operation be- 
tween the college instructor and the supervisor. 

5. The professional and educational preparation of most super- 
visors appears adequate. 

6. The academic preparation of most of the supervisors, on the 
other hand, is shown to be in fields other than geography at both 
the undergraduate and graduate level. 

7. Most supervisors express a feeling of the need for greater train- 
ing in the field of geography as indicated by courses recom- 


mended for future supervisors by teachers answering the ques- 
tionnaire. 


bo 


Therefore, be it resolved that: 

1. The Committee on Standards of Certification be continued as a 
project committee. 

The Committee be instructed to investigate the present practice 
and bases for the Certification of critic and supervisors in vari- 
ous State Teachers Colleges. 

. To make recommendations for securing more adequate academic 


training in the field of geography for teachers supervising stu- 
dent teachers in the field of geography. 


to 


2.6 
~~ 


Co-OPERATION—A REQUISITE IN RESEARCH 


The promotion of geographie research and the advancement of 
geographic education has been the main objective of the National 
Council of Geography Teachers since its organization in the early 
part of the present century. Thru the years, the National Council 
of Geography Teachers has never lost sight of its high purpose, 
and thru its various committees has encouraged and financed re- 
search projects and has thus continued to make contributions in the 
field of geographic research. Such research is made possible thru 
the co-operation of many agencies working toward a common goal. 

The Committee on Standards of Certification is deeply apprecia- 
tive of the courteous response they received to their correspondence 
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in connection with this study. An expression of sincere thanks is 
extended to Deans of Colleges of Education, Principals of Labora- 
tory Schools and especially to those supervisors who so carefully 
filled out the questionnaires. Without their co-operation our study 
could not have been made. 

The Committee, individually and collectively, will welcome any 
criticism or suggestion on this report and urges you to write to 
them. Our common interest is securing more adequate training in 
the preparation of the supervisors of student teaching so that we 
may provide the children in our elementary and secondary schools 
of our nation with better teachers in the field of geography. 


CoMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP 
Ina Cullom Robertson, Chairman, State Teachers College, Val- 
ley City, North Dakota; Dr. Clyde F. Kohn, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois; Dr. Earl Shaw, State Teachers College, 
Worcester, Massachusetts; and Dr. Veva Dean, State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 


TEACHING LOCATIONAL GEOGRAPHY ON THE 
ELEMENTARY LEVEL 


EDWARD COLESON 
University of Michigan 


Our deficiencies in geographic knowledge even among people 
presumed to be educated can hardly be exaggerated. A Gallup sur- 
vey conducted a few years ago found that two-thirds of the people 
interviewed could not find Greece on an outline map, nearly half 
failed on Spain, and one-third couldn’t locate France. If you know 
where Czechoslovakia is you’re one in four and if you can find where 
the Low Countries or the Balkan Nations are, you are a rare indi- 
vidual indeed. The findings of the New York Times, other studies 
reported in the literature and our experience here at the university, 
strongly substantiate these appalling statistics. Indeed, if we were 
as ignorant generally, most people in America would have to sign 
their names with an ‘‘X.”’ 

The Gallup test of course was simply location, and fairly ele- 
mentary at that. But a test is always only a sampling. A perfect 
score would not necessarily indicate a geographer, but may we not 
safely conclude that the 50 per cent who couldn’t find Spain didn’t 
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know much else about it, or Europe either? Certainly, the position, 
shape and relative size of Spain, Czechoslovakia or Greece are not 
unimportant details in themselves. It is inconceivable that a person 
would get very far with a serious study of any country without be- 
coming curious as to what it might look like and who its neighbors 
might be. But have we not greatly overworked the case against 
location in the light of present practices? 


NeEEp oF LocatTionaL GEOGRAPHY 


Many geographers have developed what amounts to a phobia 
against what they call the old ‘‘place geography.’’ There was 
reason for a rebellion against what geography was, nor would any 
of us wish to return to the atrocious job of trying to pound 325 place 
names for Grade III and 1,300 for Grade VI into the poor kids’ 
heads. But that was a long time ago. For some years past geogra- 
phers by their own vociferous objections to practices largely out- 
moded anyway are inclined to give the impression the geography 
teacher has no responsibility for the map. Somewhere between try- 
ing to memorize every little whistle stop and not knowing where the 
Pacific is, a middle way should be found. At least somebody ought 
to teach children where a few places are. If the geographers won’t, 
someone else will have to. To fail to do so will only further weaken 
a subject already in a precarious position. Nor is this to imply that 
geography is simply location. 

To illustrate, a high school history teacher stated he had found 
that he always had to preface his world history course with map 
work so that the children would know where the more important 
countries and water bodies mentioned in the book were. He then 
went on to say he was not criticizing their geography teacher. He 
knew her and she was a very good teacher but they didn’t learn any 
geography that stayed till they got to him as far as he could dis- 
cover. Such a statement, while perhaps polite, is absurd. If she 
taught well, they should have learned a little; for is not a little 
learning implicit in the word teaching? 


Ir Can Be TauGut 


It perhaps would have been better to say that geography was 
much more than location rather than to give the impression to the 
poorly trained teacher of the public school that she had no responsi- 
bility for the map. In fact if she had given them a little drill on that, 
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it would have been something. It became very apparent to the writer 
several years ago that one of the prime requisites of effective ge- 
ography and history teaching was an elementary knowledge of 
place geography, if you want to call it that. This early work, begun 
in the fourth grade, exceeded the demands of the usual ‘‘journey 
geography’’ and was taught and memorized in odd times on pure 
drill principles, but keeping the work on the play level. In view of 
the current trend of delaying formal geography with maps even 
longer than has been the practice, this will seem too soon to many. 
It is also out of line with the persistent belief that our failure to 
get across any geography is that we start too soon. It is the writer’s 
opinion that the famous Fabian tactics of delay have been sadly 
overworked here: the adults tested by Gallup could have learned 
if anyone had taken the trouble to teach them somewhere along the 
way or even made it seem important for them to know a little along 
this line. 

Perhaps I could make clear what I mean by comparison. Arith- 
metic is a subject which involves the solution of problems. Yet there 
is a considerable body of material such as the tables, combinations, 
weights and measures, and purely mechanical operations which can 
be best taught, notwithstanding all the ideas to the contrary, by 
simple drill, which doesn’t have to be stupid and deadening, nor 
does it preclude the idea that the children should understand what 
they’re doing. To say a student is a mathematician because he 
knows how to do the mechanical operation doesn’t make sense. Yet 
however good a mind he may have, he is going to be hopelessly 
handicapped if he doesn’t know his fundamental facts and opera- 
tions. Too much good time will be lost muddling thru what should 
come almost instantly, leaving the mind free to concentrate on 
thinking thru the problem. 

While arithmetic and geography are quite dissimilar, yet both 
should be problem solving subjects, each in its own way, and ge- 
ography too has a considerable body of information that should 
become automatic. Every child should have a portable map he 
carries around in his head. No child above the fifth grade should 
have to fumble around trying to find the St. Lawrence or the 
Mediterranean Sea any more than he should have to count six plus 
nine on his fingers. It is just so much easier to understand the move- 
ments of men and armies, trade, ete. when the students don’t have 
to grope their way around. 
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METHOD 


The method of teaching location is comparatively simple. Chil- 
dren seem to want to know where things are until the instinct has 
heen stifled by bad teaching. Never lose sight of the fact that this 
is not geography but only provides the framework on which to hang 
it. While a complete discussion on learning to use maps is outside 
the scope of the present article a few suggestions on map drill may 
be helpful. 

Use outline wall maps habitually. Mountains may be added or 
dots for the cities, but never names. Small maps for individual work 
are all right but avoid the idea that we do them to get it done, then 
forget it. Since the children will easily get hopelessly bogged down 
in detail if left to their own devices, a list of what is important 
needs to be worked out under the teacher’s direction. Don’t let the 
list get too long too fast and never let it grow out of proportion. 
Start with a small number and add from time to time, but remember 
what is learned is ‘‘for keeps.”’ 

Use a variety of devices. A ‘‘down’’ patterned after the old- 
fashioned spelldown is fun. We used this device every couple of 
weeks. We agreed on the area to be covered in advance so prepara- 
tion could be made by the pupils. Often it might be a continent; 
sometimes the whole world and work from previous years. The pu- 
pils would study four times as hard for one as they would for a six 
weeks’ test. A more elaborate form of the same is the ‘‘haseball”’ 
drill device. Avoid undue machinery but keep the drill on a rapid 
fire basis. Review and summarize often as part of the recitation 
period. All of this should include a good deal more than mere loca- 
tion and a few isolated facts. Thought questions when kept within 
the abilities of the children will stimulate interest and help to show 
that knowledge is relevant to the solution of the problems of men 
and nations. 

Individual differences can be provided for by varying the difh- 
culty of the questions between the two ends of the line and by in- 
verting the order when the more able get to the head. I have also 
found that the poorer students, whose batting average on a formal 
test wouldn’t be so good, frequently come up with the right answer 
and get even up to the head of the line. This has considerable 
motivational value as it gives them a sense of accomplishment and 
inspires them to try to hold their place. 

The busy teacher who is struggling to finish a big geography 
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book which the pupils may read with difficulty may complain she has 
no time for ‘‘such things.’’ Pupils often get the notion that last 
week’s work is ‘‘out of bounds’’—you’re not supposed to ask about 
that. However, when the teacher gets the idea she has something 
definite to teach, the pupils will ‘‘catch on’’ that they’re not just 
covering work. Then we’ll begin to get results in some respects 
commensurate with our expenditure of time and money, and stu- 
dents won’t come to college in the pathetically ignorant condition 
they do now. 


THE DAILY GEOGRAPHIC NEWS: 
A PUPIL NEWSPAPER 


LINNIE B. JAMES 
Forest Hills Junior High School 


Often the geography teacher is challenged to use a device which 
will give her students a chance to plan and direct work and an op- 
portunity to practice cooperation in order to achieve the common 
goal of the class. This article is a description of a piece of work 
(The Daily Geographic News, a daily newspaper issued by a 
geography class) done by an eighth grade which seemed to answer 
this challenge. 


PRELIMINARY TEACHER PLANNING 


At the first meeting of this class, the students expressed a desire 
to study geography in a way which would allow each one to work 
at his own rate of speed. The students asked if the work might be 
arranged so that each one might work at an individual assignment 
which would contribute to one large piece of work. In short, they 
wished to have more or less of an activity program. 

Several suggestions were made which would include the type 
of work most of them preferred but the one which seemed to 
appeal to the majority of them was the issuing of a daily news- 
paper dealing with the geographic side of the news. The paper was 
to be posted on the bulletin board every day at the close of the class 
period beside a world map. Strings would lead from the articles in 
the paper to the country on the map to show the location of the 
world event. 
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OBJECTIVES 
The teacher set up objectives as follows: 
1. To have the students learn to work cooperatively with 
others. 

. To have the students assume responsibility. 

3. To have each student feel that his contribution is vital to the 
success of the whole. 

4. lo teach appreciation of the ability of some of the less capa- 
ble members of the class. 

}. ‘To make the students conscious of world events and of the 
importance of these happenings to us. 

6. To show how people, countries, and events are influenced by 
geographic conditions. 


bo 


TEACHER-STUDENT DEVELOPMENT 

The next day the discussion in class ran somewhat as follows: 

‘“‘If we put out a daily issue of the paper, we’ll need to do some 
planning so that everything will run smoothly. Has anyone visited 
the newsroom of any of our daily newspapers? What impression 
did you get while visiting there? What did you see? How do news 
reporters feel about their work? Each of us will have to feel as 
responsible and be as dependable as the news reporters are. 

‘What shall we put in our paper? The one thing we want to re- 
member is that we are to emphasize the geographic side of the 
articles. Now what sections can we put in our paper?”’ 

The students made suggestions as to what they believed should 
be in a paper of this type. A list of the different features was put on 
the board for later reference. 

‘*In the newsroom of our daily papers, who heads up the whole 
organization?’’ ‘*The editor-in-chief.’’ ‘‘In general, what would 
some of his duties and responsibilities be? He has several assistants 
who take part of his responsibilities, doesn’t he? Whom shall we 
ask to be our editor? Shall we let him choose his own assistant? 

‘*Now, let’s decide what departments we will need and how 
many people it will take to handle the daily topics of each depart- 
ment. As we discuss the different ones, if you think you would like 
to work on any particular section of our paper, raise your hand 
and the editor will make note of your choice and try to assign you 
to that particular section. Everyone will have a definite piece of 
work to contribute every two days.’’ As suggestions were made, a 
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list of the different sections and the number of workers needed for 
each were placed on the board. Requests for assignments on the 
various features were also listed. 

The work of the departments was outlined as follows: 

1. Editorial staff. 


bo 


a. 


b. 


Editor and chief assistant. The editor makes the over-all plan 
of what the daily issue shall contain. This plan should be 
made out two days before the date of issue so that the teacher 
has a chance to check. The editor and his assistant will meet 
twice a week with the teacher before school to plan two or 
three issues in advance. This will give the teacher a chance 
to make suggestions so that the pupils will receive assign- 
ents suited to their ability. (It is helpful to have a large piece 
of paper marked off into two inch squares with the pupils’ 
names at the left and the dates listed at the top of the 
columns. Opposite the pupils’ names write in the assign- 
ments for which they are responsible. In this way the list of 
articles which are to appear in any one issue can be seen and 
assignnents checked off when handed in. It also gives an 
over-all picture of the daily issue. Each pupil feels his re- 
sponsibility toward making the issue complete.) 
Cartographers. These students find the maps of the countries, 
cities, or sections of the United States mentioned in the news 
item. These maps are drawn or traced (according to the 
ability of the students) on the middle of a sheet on which 
the article will be typed. 


. Proof-readers, After the articles have been written, they are 


taken to the proof-readers’ desk. Here the articles are checked 
for content, spelling, and sentence structure. Then the article 
is handed to the teacher who checks for errors. It is then given 
to the editor who checks the article off the assignment sheet 
and gives the completed assignment to the typists. 


. Typists. If a daily edition is planned, three typists can handle 


the typing in one period. Of course, this depends on the num- 
ber of pages in each issue. 


Daily Features. 


a. 


News Items. News readers are students who select two or 
three interesting news items from the daily newspaper or from 
a radio news broadcast, condense each of them into a sentence 
or two and hand them to the editor. These news readers are 
responsible for one long assignment a week from the editor. 








b. 


d. 
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Geography Behind the News. Six reporters are necessary for 
this assignment. The geography of the country mentioned in 
the item should be given. This should include the location, 
surface, climate, natural resources, chief industries of the 
country and something about the people of the country. If 
possible have the reporters tell how the news item may have 
been influenced by the geography of the country. Graphs and 
charts add interest to these articles. 


+. Weather Report. This reporter calls the weather bureau every 


morning for temperature, humidity, and weather forecast for 
the day. (If there is no weather bureau near, the report can 
be obtained from the radio or newspaper.) Occasionally a 
weather map or climatic graph for some place mentioned in 
the news might be included. 

Geography Quiz. Five questions daily, crisscross puzzles, 
missing word puzzles, unnamed maps, any of these will make 


the quiz section interesting. Two students can take care of this 
section. 


. Sports Section. Two sportswriters give the report on any 


local games, international contests. Once a week an article is 

written on the national sport of some country. Often the sport 

is influenced by the geography of the country. 

Feature Articles. Six or more students report on: 

1) Scientific Reports. These are short descriptions and ex- 
planations of voleanoes, tidal waves, hurricanes, earth- 
quakes, ete. 

2) Travel News. This will feature places to visit. Descrip- 
tions of the attractions of some of the resorts, something 
about the climate of the region and the scenery will make 
interesting articles. Plans for trips may be given telling 
what to see enroute, type of clothing to be taken, ete. 

3) ‘Strange As It May Seem.’’ Unusual facts collected about 
places in the world. 

4) Architecture. This includes sketches of the homes of the 
people living in these lands with a short article telling how 
the style of architecture was influenced by the geography 
of the country. 


g. Women’s Pages. 'wo or more writers may prepare material 


suggested by the following list: 
1) Articles on the dress of the people. Explain how the type 
and the style of clothing is affected by the geography of 
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the country. Select countries mentioned in the news items 
of the day. 

2) Tell about the handicraft of the country. For example, dis- 
cuss how the woodearving of Switzerland developed be- 
cause of the long evenings and nearness of raw materials. 

3) Sketch designs used in handicraft. 

4) Design material for ladies’ print dresses. For example, 
designs may come from ideas prompted by the study of 
the geography of certain countries such as the grapes of 
France, the palm trees of tropical lands. 

5) Geography of cookery. Include recipes which are popular 
in the country mentioned in the news or in the Travel Sec- 
tion. 

h. School News. One reporter interviews the principal on hap- 
penings or items of interest to the school body. 

3. Art Department. This department makes interesting sketches of 
scenery, homes and people described in the article on ‘‘Geogra- 
phy Behind the News.’’ Sketches are made to illustrate any of 
the articles such as Travel News or Women’s Pages. 

4. Advertising Department. This departinent advertises products 
exported by the country mentioned in the issue. (Kgyptian cot- 
ton, Brazilian coffee, etc.) 

5. Cartoons or Comic Strip. This department can put over some 


idea or message thru cartoons or comic strips. Daily happenings 
will suggest topics for them. 


Starr MEETING 


Kach Friday the class was called together to summarize the 
work of the week. The news items were discussed. The reporter 
who wrote the Geography Behind the News for the item was asked 
to give a brief summary of the geography of the country. The dis- 
cussion was always accompanied with map reading and the in- 
terpretation of any graphs or charts so that the entire class would 
get the benefit of the research made by a few. The work of the 
other reporters was evaluated by the class as other items were dis- 
cussed. 


TEACHER’S EVALUATION 


1. It made the entire class more conscious of world happenings. 

2. It made the students aware of the fact that there are many 
factors behind events in the news and the geographic ones often 
help to explain why the event happened. 
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3. The feeling that everyone’s work was needed provided a daily 
motivation and a challenge to do one’s best. 

4, Every member of the class fitted in somewhere. The slow 
learner experienced success as well as the best students. 

5. There were no discipline problems. Interest and activity 
eliminated such problems. 

6. The enthusiasm of the class did not die down due to the daily 
motivation of getting the issue out on time. 

7. It presented an opportunity for practicing good citizenship. 

StrupENT HK vALUATION 

Perhaps the best way of evaluating the work from the student 
viewpoint is to quote verbatim the unsigned statements written 
by two of the members of the class. 

“This kind of geography has helped me understand the news of the world. Instead 
of just reading the headlines I have learned to understand why these events are 
taking place.” 

“T have enjoyed the geography class because it taught me responsibility and how 


to get along with others. It is also my favorite class because you do the things the way 
you want to and you don’t have teachers hovering over you telling you how to do it.” 


CoNCLUSION* 


This work can be carried on as long as interest is sustained. In 
this particular case, the paper was published for one semester, each 
of three sections carrying on the work for one six weeks period. The 
length of the class period was 45 minutes. There were 31 students 
in each section. 


* Mrs. James sent us a copy of Daily Geographic News Vol. II, Issue XV, March 
13, 1951. I wish all the readers could have the opportunity to see it. (Editor’s Note) 
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A SURVEY OF THE KNOWLEDGE OF INCOMING 
STUDENTS IN COLLEGE GEOGRAPHY 


KENNETH J. WILLIAMS 
Eugene, Oregon 


The purpose of this study is to show precisely what the incoming 
students in college know of the basic role played by a knowledge of 
Place Geography of the United States. Many people believe that 
knowledge of the states is poor and accept it for granted. They may 
even feel that a study on this subject is unwarranted. But this... 
‘‘report proves (what we know already but could not prove so 
widely) that our incoming freshmen have not been trained properly 

..”' in basic geographic fundamentals and therefore, have not 
received the full significance in the elementary and secondary geo- 
graphical training. 


METHOD oF STuDY 


The method of this study was the selecting of 15 universities 
which were evenly distributed thruout the United States. After 
contacting 32 universities, 13 schools eventually participated in the 
survey. These were fairly well distributed. 

Base maps of the United States were mimeographed by the 
writer and sent to the schools with return postage, in order that 
the writer could grade and tabulate the results. These base maps 
were given to students in the beginning courses of geography. The 
students were asked to indicate the individual states by placing the 
names within their proper boundaries. In order to have some 
standardization in the examination, each school was allotted 20 to 


30 minutes to complete the quiz. There were 2,084 students examined 
in this survey. 


RESULTS OF THE SURVEY 


To determine the results of this survey the individual examina- 
tion was marked for the states missed. After this was completed, 
the results were tabulated for the number of states missed by each 
school. The results of this sample were best shown in a combination 
of the schools examined in one region instead of showing individual 
schools. Therefore, the results for the United States were shown 
in three different sections; first, the Western States consisting of 


‘Moore, Carlisle, “Do we protest too much?”, American Association of University 
Professors Bulletin, Vol. 36, Autumn 1950, 541. 
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five universities examined with a total of 1,253 students (Fig. 1) ; 
second, the Mid-West States in which four universities and 477 
students were examined (Fig. 2); and third, the Eastern States 
having four universities examined with 354 students participating 
(Fig. 3).2 The results shown by the means of a percentage map for 
each section indicates the percentage of states missed. 

It is very difficult to show the combined average of the states 
missed by all students in the survey because of the different num- 
bers of students for each section which would distort the picture. 

By the means of statistics we determined which of the three was 
the better section. It was shown that the average percentage of 
error for the Eastern States amounted to 25.9 per cent, while the 
percentage of error computed for the Mid-West States was 30.4 per 
cent. The question arises as to whether the obtained difference of 
4.5 per cent in the means is significant. 

In other words, what are the chances that students in the Kast- 
ern States will, on the average, be superior to those in the Mid- 
West States in these tests? A statistical approach shows that the 
chances are 93 in 100 that the true difference in the means is 
greater than zero. There are, therefore, 93 chances in 100 that the 

* The reader should examine the maps very carefully because they have more value 
than words can express. 
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Eastern States will, on the average, score better than the Mid-West 
States. To put it another way, the true difference between the mean 
score of the two sections is greater than zero and is in favor of the 
Eastern States. 

In the latter procedure, we will show the difference between the 
Kastern States and the Western States. The Western States had 
a percentage of error of 30 per cent; therefore, the obtained differ- 
ence between the percentage of error is 4.1 per cent. This proved 
that the chances are 88 in 100 that the true difference in the means 
is greater than zero. It also proved that the difference is in favor of 
the Kastern States; therefore, the Eastern States are superior to 
the Mid-West and Western States. 

With this same system we will find the difference between the 
Mid-West and Western States. In this particular case the obtained 
difference was only .4 per cent, and there are only 34 chances in 
100 that the true difference in the means is greater than zero. This 
difference is not significant, but it shows that in this sample the 
Western States were slightly better than the Mid-West States. 

Thus, by means of statistics it has been demonstrated that any 
other study within these sections will produce similar conclusions 
if conducted under the same conditions. It was also noted that the 
survey was significant. 

Taking the three sections as a whole, the Eastern States did 
better than the Mid-West States, while the Western States did 
better than the Mid-West States. This can be explained by size and 
location. Those states in the West and Mid-West were easier found 
by the Eastern students than were the Eastern States by the Mid- 
West and Western students. Here, size and position of the states 
were foremost. Also those states which are most publicized in one 
way or another were missed least. California, Texas, and Florida 
are the most obvious examples. They are also two of the largest 
states in the Union. The smallest states of the East Coast, such 
as Vermont, New Hampshire, and Delaware, were missed the most. 
There is one exception and that is the State of Rhode Island, which 
was missed less than any of the other small states of the East be- 
cause, evidently, more students remembered that it is the smallest 
state in the Union. 

All this is very interesting, but is it of any value? Basically it 
is, for it proves, in a simple way, that the beginning student is un- 
informed and possesses many erroneous views of his country. Nat- 
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urally, it will do students little good to memorize the names of the 
states if they have little idea of where they are. Otherwise, how 
can they understand the problems of people and the interrelation- 
ships which exist between states and even sections of the United 
States? For example, what misconceptions do students have who 
place Mississippi in Oregon; Ohio in Colorado; Maryland in Louis- 
iana; Maine in North Dakota? Another type of misconception 
occurs when students call Louisiana, New Orleans; Indiana, On- 
tario; Missouri, Manila; and Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh. The num- 
her of the students who had these misconceptions warrants this 
notice. 

Out of the 13 schools examined it was found six schools were 
educating students who did not know the state in which they were 
residing. In fact, at one school 15 per cent missed their own state; 
at another school 13 per cent missed. 

It is safe to assume that in examining the states missed by each 
section, the instructor in the beginning college courses in geography 
must have a difficult task in lecturing to these students. For ex- 
ample, if an instructor in the Western States is lecturing on the 
‘*Dairying of the United States’’ and mentions Wisconsin as one 
of the most important producers of dairy products, 49 per cent of 
the students do not know where the state is located. An instructor 
who is teaching Mid-West students and lecturing on the effect of 
the continental glaciation on Vermont and New Hampshire is 
handicapped because over 60 per cent of the students do not know 
exactly where these states are located. In other words, when a stu- 
dent is listening to a lecture there is a good chance that he or she 
will know what the instructor is discussing but cannot locate the 
state in which the phenomenon is situated. 

This indicates that students entering college or finishing high 
school are lacking in a basic knowledge of the United States. This 
is based purely on the supposition that if they do not have a funda- 
mental knowledge of the position of the individual states they can- 
not fully understand or appreciate their mutual interdependence. 
If the over-all percentage missed had been much lower, there would 
be little point in this discussion; however, it is felt that the amount 
missed justified this attention. But it would be wrong and it would 
defeat our purpose if the location of the states was learned and 
nothing else. This location is only a tool to reach our goal, that is, 
the understanding and appreciation of our country. 
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CoNCLUSION 


A solution rather than a conclusion is more appropriate here. 
It has been shown that our students have these deficiencies. Yet, 
published articles of the past ten years indicate that there is a de- 
cline in the number of geography courses offered in elementary 
and secondary schools. This, coupled with the fact that the tools of 
geography—maps, globes, and atlases—have not been employed to 
their best use, is the root of our trouble. Place geography by itself 
is of little value, but associated with other phases, its fullest value 
is realized. If the students, in their studies, can use outline or base 
maps to register the various physical, economic, and cultural as- 
pects, geographical problems become more graphic to them. By 
using many of these base maps they can visualize more clearly the 
points we are striving to teach them. This method could be applied 
to county, state, regional, or national studies. Then the students 
have their map folios for reference and study. The writer believes 
that this is one of the most effective means of teaching geography. 
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A BASIS FOR STUDYING THE SUPPLY 
OF GEOGRAPHERS 


CLAUDE E. HAWLEY AND LEWIS A. DEXTER 
Washington, D.C. 


Three recent studies by the U.S. Office of Education’ show that 
about 0.5 of 1 per cent of all doctorates, 0.4 of 1 per cent of all mas- 
ter’s degrees, and 0.01 of 1 per cent of all bachelor’s degrees 
awarded in the United States, 1947-50, were in the field of geog- 
raphy. The proportion of geography degrees awarded kept about 
even with the total number of degrees awarded. The absolute numn- 
ber of doctorates awarded during the three years was 85, of mas- 
ter’s degrees was 494, and of bachelor’s degrees was 1,593. 

The institutions which stress geography as an undergraduate 
major are few in number. They include California, Carleton, Chi- 
cago, Clark, Hunter, Kansas City, Kentucky, Miami (Florida), 
Michigan, Middlebury, Minnesota, Missouri, North Dakota, Ohio, © 
Oklahoma A. and M., Oregon, Pittsburgh, Southern Illinois, Texas, 
Valparaiso, University of Washington, George Washington, and 
Wisconsin. Collectively, the teachers colleges list a fair proportion 
of these bachelor’s degrees in geography. Individually, three of the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers Colleges, those at Clarion, Shippens- 
berg, and West Chester, have graduated a number of students in 
geography.’ 

Most of the master’s degrees were awarded by institutions 
shown on the table below as giving doctorates. But master’s de- 
grees were also given by Boston University, Brigham Young, 

* Robert C. Story, Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educational Institutions, 
1947-48 (Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Circular No. 247). Earned De- 
grees Conferred by Higher Educational Institutions, 1948-49 (Federal Security Agency, 


Office of Education, Circular No. 262). Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educa- 
tional Institutions, 1949-50 (Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Circular No. 
282). 

* Figures on bachelor’s degrees are not entirely satisfactory. First, there is the 
problem of nomenclature—the definition of a major or of “geography” may vary con- 
siderably from school to school. Second, there is the problem of overcoming the possi- 
bility of omission or error at various stages of recording. Analysis of the reports for 
1948-49 indicated that 112 schools believed to have active political science departments 
reported awarding no degrees in that area during the year. A letter of inquiry was sent 
to the chairman of the political science department at each of these institutions. Of 
the 31 chairmen replying, 14 specifically stated that they had awarded degrees and 
several replies were unclear. Additional A.B.’s reported numbered 138, A.M.’s 14, and 
Ph.D.’s 5 It appears probable that of the 81 institutions from which no reply was re- 
ceived, there were some which also awarded degrees in political science. Presumably 
similar omissions have occurred ia the field of geography. 
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Catholic, Cincinnati, Colorado, Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion, Columbia, Denver, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Miami (Ohio), Michigan State, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Oberlin, Oklahoma A. and M., Oregon, George 
Peabody, Southern Methodist, Stephen F. Austin State Teachers 
College, Syracuse, Tennessee, University of Oklahoma, Virginia, 
George Washington, Wayne, Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, and Western Reserve.* 


Tasie I 
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Total 


In considering the supply of geographers, one must also take 
into account the overlapping of disciplines. A social scientist in al- 
most any field, especially interested in natural resources, might 
acquire some preparation for a career as a geographer, and stu- 
dents in such curricula as that at the Graduate School of Business 
of Columbia University in Economie Geography may receive the 
equivalent of a master’s training in geography.‘ It is probable that 
a number of geologists also receive the equivalent of a master’s or 
doctor’s training in geography. In other words, the number of 
degrees awarded in a field is only a rough index of the total supply. 

* Due to limitations in source materials, the authors were unable to secure detailed 
information about some institutions. For example, the Illinois State Normal University 
is nationally known for its training of undergraduate geographers and was the first 
institution under the jurisdiction of the Teachers College Board of Illinois to grant a 


Master’s Degree in geography (Editor’s note). 
* Announcements for 1950-51, p. 46-8. 
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THE POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
STRAITS OF GIBRALTAR 


NORMAN J. G. POUNDS 
Indiana University 


The most southerly point of Spain reaches to within 10 miles of 
the coast of Africa. The brown hills of Morocco can be seen across 
the Strait, framed between the blue sky and the deeper blue of the 
sea. They drop steeply to the water’s edge. To the east is a short, 
low peninsula, on which is the town of Ceuta, and to the west the 
town of Tangier spreads over the low hills beyond its sandy bay 
(Fig. 1). On the Spanish side of the Straits the Betic mountains 
swing around to the south, diminishing in height until they end in 
the low cliffs of Cape Marroqui. Northwest of the headland a flat 
coast stretches away to Cape Trafalgar, a low and inconspicuous 
promontory, more widely known in history than in Geography. 
Here, close to the western side of the Cape, is the small walled town 
of Tarifa, the most southerly in Spain and in Europe. To the east, 
opposite Ceuta, is the Rock of Gibraltar, lying back a little from 
the Strait. 

Gibraltar is only two and three-quarters miles long and at most 
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three-fourths of a mile wide. Its crest rises from Europa Point, the 
southern tip, to the towering cliff at its northern end, that looks out 
over the flat ‘‘neutral ground’’ to the Spanish hills beyond. Its 
eastern side is steep and exposed to heavy seas whenever a strong 
wind blows in from the Mediterranean. But east of the Rock is the 
Bay of Algeciras, with deep water and protection against all 
quarters except the south. The little town of Gibraltar looks out 
over the bay, where warships and merchant-men lie at anchor, to 
the yet smaller and more sleepy Spanish town of Algeciras. 

The Straits of Gibraltar are a crossing of routes. The sea route 
from the Atlantic to the Mediterranean, from Northwest Europe 
and the Atlantic Seaboard ports to the Middle East and Far East, 
goes thru the Strait. The easiest crossing from Africa to Europe 
and vice versa is across the Strait. The Moors invaded Western 
Kurope by this route in the eighth century. The Vandals had 
previously crossed the Straits from Europe to Africa. One of the 
earliest overseas footholds of modern Europe was the town of 
Ceuta, captured by the Portuguese in 1415. A few years later Tan- 
gier was occupied, and, altho both were subsequently lost, Spain, 
Portugal and the nations of Northwestern Europe have never 
ceased to be interested in this area. 

The route from east to west thru the Strait was used in ancient 
times. The Phoenicans used it on their voyages to ‘‘ Tarshish’’ and, 
according to Herodotus, made the first settlement at TJ ingis 
(Tangier). 

These two lines of movement, from Kurope to Africa and from 
the Atlantic to the Mediterranean, have continued until today to be 
significant and to influence the political geography of the Straits. 
It might, in fact, be said that their political geography hinges upon 
the desire of the great powers to ensure a free and uninterrupted 
movement by water from the Atlantic to the Mediterranean. The 
shores of the Straits are divided between four political units: 
Spain, the Spanish dependency of Morocco, the British crown 


colony of Gibraltar and the International Zone of Tangier. 


Morocco 
Spain’s interest in Morocco derives from the sixteenth century, 
when, after the final collapse of Moorish resistence in Southern 
Spain, the Spaniards began to interest themselves in the land be- 
yond the Straits. It has been argued that the close ties of language, 
religion and culture between the Moors of Spain and the Berber 
people of Morocco made it necessary for her to occupy the opposite 
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shore. But the tribesmen have been unruly subjects. The Spanish 
Zone of Morocco was claimed in 1912 and occupied during the fol- 
lowing years, but it has been of little value to Spain. In 1921 the 
revolt of the tribesmen under Abdel Krim involved Spain in 
military defeats which contributed to the overthrow of the mon- 
archy at home. The Spanish Zone of Morocco is a sparsely popu- 
lated and mountainous territory, contributing little to Spain’s 
economy. 

Ceuta, the only town of the Spanish Zone which lies in the 
Straits, has a poor harbor. It is backed by high mountains and was 
formerly thought to have little value. A greater importance is at- 
tached to Tangier. 

TANGIER 

The town was occupied in 1471 by the Portuguese who for al- 
most two centuries maintained a rather precarious hold on it. Not 
only did it serve as a commercial station, trading with its Moroccan 
hinterland; but it was in a position to control the Straits and to 
deny ingress and egress to the ships of hostile powers. In 1657 the 
English General Monck wrote that ‘‘there is a castle in the 
Streight’s mouth which the Portugals have called Tangar, on 
Barbary Side, and which, if they would part with it withal, it would 
be very useful to us,... An hundred men will keep the castle and 
half a dozen Frigates there would stop the whole trade in the 
Streights to such as shall be enemies to us.’’ Four years later Eng- 
land acquired Tangier as part of the dowry brought by the new 
queen, a Portuguese princess, to her husband, Charles IT. Charles 
himself characterized the new possession as ‘‘a jewell of immense 
value in the royal diadem.’’ The English had also inherited the 
difficulties of the Portuguese. The Berber tribesmen exerted a con- 
stant pressure; English losses were heavy and in 1684 an im- 
pecunious and improvident king abandoned this ‘‘jewel’’ to the 
Moors. Twenty vears later a British naval force occupied the Rock 
of Gibraltar. 

It became a pillar of British policy to retain Tangier in the 
hands of a weak and preferably Berber power. The French and 
Spanish were warned off ; help and advice were given to the Berbers 
to enable them to repel attack. A strong power ensconced in Tangier 
would neutralize for the English the advantage of possessing 
Gibraltar. ‘‘Tangier must remain in the hands of a neutral Power 
like Morocco,’’ wrote Lord Nelson, ‘‘or England must own it,’’ and 
an English diplomat reported that ‘‘it would never do for us that 
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France should hold the straits, the gate of commerce, the passage to 
India and the East.”’ 

It was impossible indefinitely to exclude the French and the 
Spanish from interesting themselves in Morocco. In the early years 
of the present century they extended their political control but 
Great Britain, which gave a grudging acknowledgment to these 
gains, always maintained the ‘‘special character’’ of Tangier. This 
‘*special character’’ which expresses itself today in an interna- 
tional administration, derives mainly from the sensitivity of Eng- 
land regarding the Straits. The raison d’étre of the International 
Zone is Britain’s insistence on its neutralization. 

The ‘‘special character’’ was recognised in an international 
treaty in 1912, and the Zone was defined in 1923. Tangier had long 
been the residence of the group of diplomats accredited to the Sul- 
tan of Morocco. This body took on itself the task of sanitary regu- 
lation in the town. Its powers were extended by ordinance of the 
Sultan, but it was always the body of Kuropeans who provided the 
skill and the initiative. It took charge of the lighthouse, built on 
Cape Spartel in 1864, and it operated a rudimentary postal service 
from Tangier, which served much of the hinterland. Tangier was 
acquiring a ‘‘special character,’’ over and above that given it by the 
policy of Great Britain. 

The International Zone is a small area of only 225 square miles. 
Its population of about 100,000 lives mostly in the city of Tangier. 
This is a congested oriental city, with, in its older quarter, narrow 
streets, mosques and colorful if insalubrious markets. No particular 
industry is dominant; a considerable proportion of the population 
is engaged in making leather goods and articles bought by the 
tourist. Tangier has no import duties or currency control, a con- 
dition which favors the conduct here of monetary transactions 
which would be illegal in European countries. It is rumored that 
smuggling is not unknown between Tangier and the opposite Euro- 
pean coast. 

An agreement of 1923 between Great Britain, France, Spain and 
Italy provided for the administration. The sovereignty of the Sul- 
tan of Morocco was not impaired, but he is represented in the Zone 
by the Mendoub, who presides over a mixed Legislative Assembly, 
a majority of which is nominated by the European powers. Execu- 
tive power rests in the hands of a committee of Consuls of Britain, 
France and Spain. These were joined for a time by a representative 
of Italy, but a more recent request by the U.S.S.R. to be allowed to 
participate has not been well received. Tangier was occupied by 
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Spanish forces in June, 1940, but returned to its former inter- 
national regime in October, 1945. 


GIBRALTAR 


Tangier has a negative role: its function is to do nothing in the 
political field. Gibraltar, on the other hand, is not bound by treaties. 
It is, in a small way, a naval and air base. When the British took 
Gibraltar in 1704 it had only a trifling population. During the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries a town grew up along the 
western side of the rock, where the slope is least steep. Barracks 
were built for the British troops, and Spaniards came in and settled, 
tempted by the opportunities for trade and employment offered by 
the garrison. 

Today the civil population is about 22,500. The size of military 
and naval personnel varies with the exigencies of political and 
military circumstance. In December, 1947, it was about 5,000. The 
civil population is dependent on the military; if the garrison were 
withdrawn and the naval station closed, the Spanish population 
would melt away across the border into Spain. The Rock has no 
agricultural land beyond a park and a few small gardens. Perish- 
able food is brought in from Spain, and other foodstuffs come from 
overseas. A stretch of low sandy land joins Gibraltar with Spain. 
Here, stretching from the Bay of Algeciras to the Mediterranean is 
the ‘‘neutral zone.’’ Rusting barbed wire is strewn thru its sparse 
xerophytic vegetation; concrete ‘‘pill-boxes’’ face one another 
across it. The Spanish residents in La Linea walk across to work in 
Gibraltar and walk home at night carrying loaves of white bread, 
baked from Australian or Canadian flour, to eke out the slender 
food supply in their villages of San Roqua or La Linea. 

Gibraltar is a smart, busy town, workmanlike and efficient, like 
other garrison towns. The problems that have faced its growth have 
been serious. Rainfall on the Rock is on average 34.4 inches a year, 
but the summer is long and dry. It is necessary to conserve all the 
water that is possible. Reservoirs have been excavated within the 
limestone rock, and parts of the surface have been concreted and 
used for water catchment. Even so, water becomes a precious com- 
modity towards the end of summer. 

Nowhere on the Rock is there land flat enough to form an 
adequate airfield. This shortcoming has led to discussions of the 
strategic value of the Rock under conditions of modern warfare. 
It has even been suggested that Spain might exchange it for Ceuta, 
where there is more level land. An air strip, however, has been 
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laid out between the northern face of the Rock and the Spanish 

border and has been lengthened westwards into the Bay. It is not 

really long enough. The winds are often treacherous, and the 

passenger circling over the Rock and coming in to land might well 

wonder how the plane can get down onto so small an area. 
CONCLUSION 

The political importance of the Straits has combined with the 
policy of Great Britain to separate off the territorial units of 
Gibraltar and Tangier. ‘‘The unique distinctive idea under which 
‘the shores of the Straits’ are organized’’ has been the strategic 
need of Great Britain, the dominant naval and commercial power of 
Western Europe, to control this area or to keep it in the possession 
of a weak power. The geographer may profitably inquire whether 
either Gibraltar or Tangier can effectively control the Straits and 
whether no other point has a comparable advantage. The Straits are 
so narrow that heavy guns mounted on any part of either shore 
could effectively cover the intervening sea. The Straits are nar- 
rowest south of Tarifa, and this area might be thought to have a 
greater significance. Cape Marroqui and nearby Tarifa, however, 
are not easily defensible on the landward side. The same is true 
of Ceuta. Gibraltar was, particularly in the conditions of the 
eighteenth century, when it was captured, eminently defensible. 
The strength of its position may have been reduced in the condi- 
tions of modern warfare, but it nevertheless remains very great. 
Most of the southern shore of the Straits is over-looked by high 
ground in the interior of Morocco, and thus suffers from the same 
disadvantage as the northern shore. The coast, furthermore, is steep 
and nowhere offers any sort of anchorage except the Bay of 
Tangier. 

The exclusion from Spanish control of the two areas of greatest 
strategic value has not been accepted in Spain as inevitable. Evi- 
dence lies in Franco’s occupation of Tangier from 1940 to 1945. He 
can point also to the predominantly Spanish language and origin of 
most of the people of Gibraltar, and many Spaniards during this 
last war looked forward in the words of one of their leaders, to its 
restoration ‘‘once more to the mother country.’’ But it remained in 
British possession. It is worth noting that Gibraltar has actually 
been far longer in English hands than it ever was in Spanish. This 
issue is not closed, but will only become a major problem if Spain 
receives powerful backing from her continental neighbors, and that 
does not seem probable, at least in the near future. 








NATIONAL COUNCIL AT WORK 


INCREASING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE NATIONAL CoUNCIL 

By the Work of Project Committees. In addition to Administrative Committees 
described on this page in the March issue of the JouRNAL, the National Council has, at 
present, 10 committees at work on different kinds of projects. Four of the so-called Project 
Committees are in the process of compiling annotated bibliographies concerning the use 
of still pictures, motion pictures, maps, and supplementary reading materials. The per- 
sonnel of these committees is as follows: 

1. Committee on Still Pictures: Mary Jo Read, Chairman, Byron Barton, Mary 
Beecher, Cyril Stout. 

2. Committee on Motion Pictures: Lyda Belthuis, Chairman, Mary Louise Jones, 
John L. Banks, Jr., Robert L. Hamm, and Ruth Knight. 

3. Committee on Maps: Margaret Chew, Chairman, George Corfield, and Carl Mapes. 

4. Committee on Supplementary Reading Materials: Helen Mixter, Chairman, Emily 
Baker, Harriet Lee, Zita Mueller, Eleanor Gover, Ida Lautz, Adelaide Blouch, Anna 
Moengen, and Mary L. Fagg. 

The final report of the Committee on Still Pictures is due in July, 1952, and will be 
made available for distribution as a bonus publication in 1953. The reports of the other 
three committees are due in 1953, 1954, and 1955, respectively, and will likewise be made 
available as bonus publications. 

Four other committees are involved in investigations. These Project Committees are: 

5. Committee on the Investigation of Geographic Education in Secondary Schools: 
Lillian Worley, Chairman, Halene H. Visher, Ina Robertson, Frances Hanson, and Flora 
Dutcher. 

6. Committee on the Investigation of Research in Geographic Education: Herbert 
Gross, Chairman, V. Calvon McKim, Adah Flemington, Eleanor Wiegend, and Carol 
Brumby. 

7. Committee on the Investigation of Teacher Preparation and Certification: Byron 
Barton, Chairman, John Reith, Ralph Olson, Olive C. Fish, and Annice Elkins, 

8. Committee on the Investigation of the Use of Television in the Teaching of 
Geography: Mildred Danklefsen, Chairman, Eleanor Hanlon, and Ruth Baugh. 

The report of the last committee is due in July, 1953. Miss Worley’s report on 
Geographic Education in Secondary Schools will be read at the August, 1952, meeting 
of the National Council in Washington, D. C. That on Teacher Preparation is scheduled 
for 1954, and Dr. Gross’ committee will report in 1955. The reports of these various in- 
vestigative committees will probably appear as articles in the JouRNAL oF GEOGRAPHY. 

Two other committees have jobs of a “productive” nature: 

9. Committee on the Production and Utilization of Color Slides: Fred E. Dohrs, 
Chairman, Elizabeth Eiselen. and Robert Goodman. 

10. Committee on the Preparation of a Standardized Test or Tests in Geography: 
Viola Bohn, Chairman, John Astuno, A. C, Carthew, Berenice Caspar, R. Funderbunk, 
Lynn Halverson, Cordelia Harbeson, Homer Knight, Adelle Zigrang. 

Thru the work of these Project Committees, the National Council hopes to increase 
its effectiveness and thereby achieve its objectives. 

All members are reminded that they have been given two assignments this year: 

1. To get a new member. Late in April you will receive a spring letter from your 
new secretary, Miss Ina C. Robertson, Valley City, North Dakota. In this will be a 
government postal card on which you are to indicate the name of the new member that 
you have obtained in 1952. The card is to be returned to Miss Robertson and after July 1, 
you will be mailed a button to wear at the annual meeting in August. 

2. Every member is to keep Wednesday and Thursday, August 6 and 7, free in oider 
to attend the annual meeting in Washington, D. C. You will also want to plan to stay 
in Washington, D. C., for the meetings of the International Geographical Congress from 
August 8-15. These I.G.U. meetings will have $15 registration fee. Attendance at Na- 
tional Council meetings do not require a registration fee, however, and you will have the 
opportunity to meet many foreign geographers who are planning to arrive in Washington 
in time to attend the Council meetings before the I.G.U. meetings hegin. 

Ciype F. Koun 
President 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


A. B. Guthrie, Jr. The Big Sky. William Sloane Associates, Inc., New York, 
1950. 340 pages, illustrations by Jacob Landau. $2.75. 


This is an edition of an historical novel specially revised by the author for young 
readers. It is the story of a Kentucky boy, Boone Caudill, and of mountain men who 
struck out to follow rivers and Indian trails across the Great Plains and western 
mountains. They were the traders and trappers who preceded the settlers in covered 
wagons. Parts One and Two take place in 1830 when, at the age of 17, Boone leaves his 
Kentucky home and after many difficulties reaches St. Louis. There he joins a party 
going by boat up the Missouri River. In Part Three the author tells of the hardships 
encountered with Indians and with cold in the year 1837; in Part Four he describes the 
disasters met in 1842-1843 while exploring difficult trails across mountains to lands 
draining to the Pacific and predicts tremendous changes soon to come. 

There are good descriptions of the various natural landscapes with little evidence of 
the Indian occupance. The life of a rough type of man who for one reason or another 
ventured forth into these little known areas is realistically portrayed. The language used 
is probably typical of many frontiersmen, but it is questionable whether the reality it 
may add justifies its use in a book recommended for adolescent readers. 

The frontispiece map is helpful to the reader in following the journey. Many of 
the black and white sketches are weird and depict mainly the horrors of the experiences 
and do not aid much in visualizing the landscapes. 

The book has a place in high-school libraries and probably would add to apprecia- 
tion by older adolescents of this early period in the historical geography of western 
United States. 


Kent State University Epona E. EIsen 


Norman Carls, Frank E. Sorenson, Margery D. Howarth. Neighbors in 
Latin America. The John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia, Pennsy]- 
vania, 1951. vii and 260 pages, 16 colored plates of physical political maps 
in the Atlas section. 


This book is one of Our Neighbors Geography Series and is designed for the junior 
high pupil. Attitudes of respect for people living in other places is initiated thru a brief 
presentation of UNESCO and other United Nations Organizations, and such Inter- 
American developments as the Pan-American Union. An understanding of people living 
in different places, communication, transportation, and the commodities that flow 
between Latin American countries and other places in the world is presented thru 
descriptions, snatches of conversation, maps, graphs, charts, comparisons, profiles, and 
photographs of people engaged in human activities. 

Photographs of some of the stamps from the Latin American countries at the 
beginning of each unit are used as a motivating device for both geographical and his- 
torical facts connected with each country. The nine units cover all of the countries of 
Central and South America by countries, and the West Indies either by islands or 
groups of islands. 

Each unit carries a map showing Routes of Travel and Trade by Air, Land, and 
Sea. A simple legend and symbols on the map show the location of cities where trade 
and travel are focused. These maps and the Human Use Maps with temperature and 
rainfall graphs accompanying each unit can be supplemented with selected photographs 
to give the pupils an idea of the real landscape and how the people use their land- 
scape to make a living. The feel of temperature would be more meaningful for the 
junior high pupil if the highest and lowest temperatures for each month had been 
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given rather than showing only the January and July averages. It would also be more 
useful to have the distribution of rainfall given by months rather than showing the 
total annual amount. The value of such generalized maps as the one found on page 
222 would be increased if a numerical value for each symbol were indicated in the 
legend. 

The many graphs in this book can be used to advantage as problem raising instru- 
ments and for motivating questions that pupils will want to answer. Some of the most 
useful graphs include those showing the per cent of children attending schools and those 
not attending schools in each country, the charts of comparison that show what a person 
in each country eats each week as compared with what a person in the United States 
consumes in a week, and crop land comparisons. 

The authors have carefully indicated the differences in the vertical and horizontal 
scales, and by stating the vertical exaggeration on each of the profiles showing elevation 
made it easy for the pupil to experiment with the construction of a profile where both 
elevation and distance are on the same scale. 

The readability of the textual material with the easily read graphs, maps, and 
photographs makes this a useful and timely supplementary book for the geography 
laboratory. 

Mamie L. ANDERZHON 
Oak Park, Illinois 


Ellsworth Huntington and Earl B. Shaw. Principles of Human Geography 
(sixth edition). John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York, 1951. xvii and 
805 pages, maps, illustrations, index. $6.50. 

The philosophy and success of this widely used text remains essentially the same. 
The leaning toward environmental determinism is found in such phrases as “. . . the 
level topography, the climate, and the absence of other resources cause (reviewer's 
italics) agriculture to be the great occupation” (page 14). There are places, however, 
where a change in emphasis is noted. “The environment may offer few or many choices 
for utilizing natural resources. But man makes the final choice . . .” (footnote, page 29) 
may be quoted in illustration. Some will regret that this change was not effected thru- 
out the text. 

Emphasis on principles and problems remains a strong point. Each chapter presents 
one or more problems with suggested solutions. This approach makes the book very 
teachable, allowing the student to organize the material in a logical manner instead of 
memorizing a mass of isolated or poorly integrated facts. 

Notable additions have been made to the text. Population distribution in the 
Virgin Islands is used in chapter 2 as an example of a second possible approach to the 
study of humen geography, supplementing the Kirgiz study. The three chapters on 
countries of the world are shifted to form a concluding unit and a section, “Man’s Rela- 
tion to Landforms,” occupies their former position. Treatment of “Man’s Regional 
Relationships” remains spotty. The cool forest lands and the temperate grasslands are 
badly neglected. 

Perhaps the most pronounced improvement is the inclusion of numerous new maps 
and illustrations. These include locational maps, diagrams, relief maps and photographs. 
The series of relief maps in plastic shading, however, is broken by showing elevation 
and relief regions of Australia and Asia. 

The qualities which make this book so teachable have been kept and improved. 
Teachers who received the earlier editions with favor will be even more pleased with 
this new revision, 


Indiana University James W. Tay or 
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Demographic Yearbook, 1949-50. United Nations 1951 XIII 1, New York, 
1950. 558 pages, 7 maps, 39 tables. $6. , 

Kingsley Davis. The Population of India and Pakistan. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, Princeton, New Jersey, 1951. 253 pages, 22 maps, 94 tables, 
55 charts. $7.50. 


One of the striking anomalies of the world population picture is that while modern 
techniques are increasing the material standards of some of the world’s people, yet 
population pressure and poverty are more likely for most of them. This great contrast 
in population prospects, resulting largely from differences in education, technical skills, 
social organization and political structure, significantly underlines most of the world’s 
population difficulties. 

Everyone agrees on the great need for doing something about population problems. 
The danger exists, however, that action will not be preceded by careful study and 
therefore do more harm than good. There is clearly a need for knowledge of population 
facts and beyond this an understanding of relationships between the population and 
cultural characteristics of different peoples. 

Both the United Nations Demographic Yearbook and the Davis study of population 
in India and Pakistan contribute effectively to the spread of such knowledge. The 
Yearbook includes data for 1948 and 1949 and adequately satisfies the demand for the 
best possible data and estimates of population characteristics on a world basis. Any 
compilation of international data involves limitations of comparability based on differ- 
ences in concepts and definitions. Teachers in general and population students in par- 
ticular owe a great debt to the Yearbook for its constant attempts to standardize ma- 
terial and to make limitations apparent. 

The Yearbook consists of two parts. The first includes tables on standard material 
such as total population, age and sex composition, deaths and death rates, economic 
characteristics and international migration. This section is repeated from year to year 
with revisions and additions. The second part of the Yearbook is devoted to a special 
topic or field of interest, to be repeated at five year intervals. The subject of emphasis 
in the present issue is marriage and fertility. 

When raw data, such as that presented in the Yearbook, is put into its proper 
geographic setting it can provide an insight into the kinds of population problems that 
are characteristic of large parts of the earth today. Davis’ The Population of India and 
Pakistan is an admirable example of a study that provides such insight. It is the most 
thoro population analysis vet presented of the Indian subcontinent, a region that. 
in the author’s own words, “affords an opportunity to obtain a better understanding 
of demographic phenomena in the crowded agricultural regions of the world.’ The great 
value of India for such a study is that it has, among comparable areas, the best statistics. 

The author’s main tasks are (1) the description of present and past growth, includ- 
ing such considerations as size, density, regional distribution and rate of growth; (2) 
the study of relationships between population and Indian social institutions and (3) the 
projection of future population trends and their possible consequences. 

In carrying out his tasks, Davis points up the two outstanding features of the Indian 
subcontinent, the poverty of the people and their tremendous numbers. He also pro- 
vides a valuable insight into the effects of Indian social structure with its differences of 
caste and religion and of social changes consequent upon urbanization and education. 
The book concludes with a call for a population policy that would include strategic 
emigration, a vigorous birth control program and a scheme for rapid industrialization. 
Davis admits, however, that only the last measure has any chance of being pushed and 
not for demographic but for nationalistic reasons. 


Indiana University R. Lovis GENTILCORE 
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Theodore Shabad. Geography of the USSR, A Regional Survey. Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1951. xxxii and 584 pages. 57 maps. $8.50. 
Shabad’s book is a reference volume rather than a textbook. 

For the teacher who wishes a brief general summary of the Soviet Union as a whole, 
Part One, General Survey, presents in 100 pages a survey of the physical setting 
(location and boundaries, seas and coasts, geologic history, structure and relief, hy- 
drography, climate, soils and vegetation, and mineral resources), the political framework 
(population, administrative-territorial divisions, and toponymy), and the economic 
pattern (agriculture, industry, transportation, and commerce). Shabad has learned the 
knack of good topic sentences which bring out the major point of each of these sections 
at the very beginning. 

Part Two, Regional Survey, with 400 pages, forms the bulk of the book, and its 
main contribution. Altogether 23 larger regions and 150 smaller political units (oblasts) 
are discussed in turn. The number of oblasts described is too large to be readily grasped 
or remembered by teacher or student. Few would care to read straight thru this 
encyclopedic regional part, vet many will find here a valuable storehouse of data on 
specific areas. 

Shabad has done extensive research in gathering from scattered Soviet sources 
material about cities, economic activities, political organization, changes in place names, 
growth in population, and natural conditions in each small political subdivision. The 
estimates of present population based on an analysis of election district returns, are 
valuable. The data are up to date, with emphasis on post-war developments. 


Cnauncy D. Harris 
University of Chicago 


W. B. Fisher. The Middle East—A Physical, Social and Regional Geogra- 
phy. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York, 1951. xvii and 514 pages, 95 
illustrations. $5.75. 


This is a timely and valuable text on an area of vital strategic importance, of which 
there has been no detailed geographic treatment in English. The author is Lecturer at 
the University of Aberdeen, and writes from first-hand knowledge of the Middle East. 

He devotes roughly one-seventh of his text to the physical geography of the area, 
one-third to its social geography, and one-half to the “regional” description of Iran. 
Asia Minor, the Tigris-Euphrates Lowlands, the Levant, Arabian peninsula, Egypt and 
Cyrenaica. The first two parts are to be commended as a concise, objective topical 
analysis of the varied cultural, economic and political situations and problems of a 
highly complex area, viewed in the light of their physical and historical background. 
The topical approach proves less satisfactory in the second half of the book, where the 
description of each large areal unit is compartmentalized under a number of subject 
headings. The treatment of agriculture, for example, by commodities rather than regions, 
makes it difficult to visualize the individual economies of a country’s several dissimilar 
agricultural regions. The most confusing chapter is that on the Levant, which lumps 
four small but varied countries together in a single topical treatment. The role of Israel 
as an independent state is not covered because the book went to press in 1948. Less 
understandable are certain other omissions. One finds little reference, for example, to 
the smaller cities and towns of the Middle East, or the significance and function of the 
agricultural village as the focus of most of the area’s rural economic and social life. 

Despite these shortcomings, Fisher’s book should prove a welcome and highly useful 
tool for the teacher, and the college student able to cope with its numerous geomorpho- 
logic terms and occasional anglicisms. Its 95 clearly drawn maps and diagrams are 
well-coordinated with the text, and both it and they seem reasonably free of errors. 
They are helpfully supplemented by a wealth of footnote annotations and a selected 
bibliography. HENry S. STERLING 

University of Wisconsin 
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